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An exploratory study of appropriate models for an 
efficient and effective national research center oh adult literacy in 
Canada used an. informal survey of documents, a convenience sample of 
people who liaye some stake or experience in adult literacy and/or 
research administration, and information about some existing and 
proposed research institutions in Canada and, the United .States. The 
institutions were the Centre for the Study 6f .Adult Literacy at 
Carleton JJniyersity, Brock University, McLuhah Programoin Culture and 
Technology, Literacy and Language Training Resource Centre, St. 
Francis Xavier University, Memorial Universe cy of Newfoundland, 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy and the Literacy Research 
Center at Penh State University, Center for ^Applied Linguistics, and. 
the proposed U.S. National Center for Adult Literacy. The critical 
factors in a, model are its definition of literacy, scope of work, 
stakeholders and their needs; researchers 9 specialties, who sets the 
research agenda, an£ what work, other than research will be done. 
Possible models include centers within universities, governmental and 
nongovernmental organizations, and quasigoyernmental bodies. Steps to 
creating an acceptable model are to conduct an inventory, needs 
assessment; and feasibility study. The study recommends 5-year 
funding of a provincial or federal nongovernmental organization with 
-a director, board of trustees, and a permanent staff of two or three. 
An alternate recommendation is a combihatipn center such as the 
Center for Applied Linguistics and a foundation. (CML) 
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Introduction 

The research question I tar J^^^S 
In studying this question I h»e inducted an nton^su^ey or , ^ 
convenience sample of people who have some S ^^™^J^V general terms 
literacy and/or research adnunistrano,, and rented and tacJM ^ of ^ 

some'existing research Utfgnt ^^(interviewees) felt 

data 1 have discussed a number ^SgSS^mST^Si fided to these from my 

preferred models and further courses of action. 

From the beginning I *»^**S£^^1&£^ 
on what -research' is. There is much ■■«ff^^^ c ^- became it is seen as 
as research in hopes that it wffl ^J^£^^££i, I have not tried 
research from certain perspecttves. In the *fina categorizations 

to mate distinctions in Ob area, ^ ^.^^^Z^m^ ^^ 
of work in adult literacy that can be placed m to this report away from 

For these reasons I have expanded M ^S^Ln. of work 
a central focus on universtty ^^^SX kinds of institutional 
* ,e n° f 'ZTSLSi Idlan^^reS examples, I hope that 

te sample of participants ('"•"^^'^^.rate two reasons for 
schedule developed for my ^^ U °^**'^7L„ nmeframe in which to 
this. First, I undertook the work at short nonce, of research a„ d 

complete tite sordy, and the «-*~K^S*5» anemic, 'political, and social 
literacy are vast, complex, and a mmefleld Pt ' £ h represented a 

views* Therefore, my ^^JfCjiSfC studying'models for 
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of gaining a perspective on as many dimensions as possible. I am pleased to say that 
virtually all the interviews were as voluable, constructive, informed, and interesting as I had 
hoped. I interviewed 19 participants in all including all but one of those (or their 
designates) suggested by National Literacy Secretariat staff. Unfortunately I was not able 
to contact Serge Wagner of UQAM despite repeated calls. His views from the 
Francophone perspective would have added greatly to this report I did not interview any 
representatives of literacy advocacy Or delivery organizations because it was suggested to 
me that I. keep -the profile of this study low. I took the position that, if I interviewed 
some of these key players in this casual study, a general concern would be raised in this 
constituency that they were not formally being consulted. It is essential'that these groups 
be consulted, but in a large-scale and systematic way. In addition to the interviews, I read 
a number of documents which proposed literacy research facUities or described existing 
ones. Please see the appendix for a list of participants and documents consulted. 

In light of the limited and exploratory, nature of this study, I have compiled and 
analysed the data qualitatively. Each item in the discussion below is based on statements 
by at least one participant or document; where participants disagreed I note both sides; 
and I note precise statements of some participants where appropriate. I have added 
some points of my own in the section on ci^cal ractors in order to add to the range of 
possibilities. The final section on suggestions reflects my personal-analysis of the foregoing 
sections but I nbte the views of participants there as. well. 



Some Existing and Proposed Literacy Research Institutions 

The following are descriptions of some existing and proposed institutions that 
involve research on adult literacy: Because they are all different in many ways, no attempt 
was made to compare tliem systematically. Comments made by those interviewed on the 
advantages arid disadvantages of their institutions are included. 

Carleton University in Ottawa has a research unit called the Centre for the Study 
of Adult Literacy. Dr; Stan Jones is the Director and he reports to the Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research. The centre conducts research projects, largely related to testing at 
the mpinent, with funding from various government sources, and cooperates .with other 
non-governmental agendes'm project work. It has a growirig collection of information and 
materials on adult literacy with an emphasis on hard to get and ephemeral material. 
Support for the centre comes from research grants from governments, provincial support 
for research from the Ministry of Colleges and Universities, revenues fr- - the sales of 
tests, Ontario work/study programs which employ students to work in the ;it, and small 
amounts of money from the NGOs which the centre has heiped. Dr. Jones, as Director, 
makes-the decisions with the approval of the Dean. At the moment the centre has no 
advisory board of external specialists. He maintains informal connections with other 



relevant institutions such as the Literacy Volunteers of America Centre in Syracuse. He 
made a point of the importance to him of having contacts with a variety of organizations 
through computer electronic mail 

Dr. Jones understands the strengths of the centre to include knowledge of the 
hterature,.knowfedge of research methods, and technical skills (such as libnirianship) i that 
an academic institution can offer. He notes that relations between University researchers 
and literacy practitioners are complicated; He expects practitioners to define the problems 
for research and he can offer help on research methods and the Uterature on what has 
been done elsewhere. He believes that literacy practitioners can get the skills to do good 
research. One of the problems in this area involves the complex and differing sets of 
learned behaviours and assumptions inherent in "the roles of academics, literacy 
practitioners, and literacy learners. A problem in establishing a framework for research 
in the centre is to draw the line between literacy and other forms of adult education. 
NGOs wouldlike to have material developed, but that tends to be difficult and expensive. 
On the other hand, it is important for practitioners to get support for their work in this 
area and to get it disseminated. 

My understanding of this centre, based on my conversation with Dr. Jones, is that 
it is. largely a one man operation, supported by the university, (1) which collects and 
disseminates literacy materials that would other wise be difficult for local literacy 
practitioners to get access to, :(2) which conducts literacy research, largely on testing, 
sponsored by various government bodies, and (3) which consults and cooperates with local 
literacy agencies in research and development work which they bave v initiated, As far as 
I can tell the impact is limited to the applications of the research Dr. Jones is contracted 
to do and the role he plays in the local literacy network. I see this centre as a small but 
effective example of : cooperation between an academic within a university and governments 
and local practitioners which have problems that need to be solved. 

Dr. Jim Wagner runs a reading research and diagnostic clinic at Brock University 
in St.. Catharines. (Reader be warned: there are three people mentioned in this study 
named Wagner.) This clinic, which is asetf-supporting unit within the university through, 
fees from clients, mainly provides a reading diagnostic service and conducts research on 
literacy acquisition ".of children. It has staff from within the university and relations with 
other external agencies for referrals, this unit has become involved with adult Mteracy 
since it has subcontracted to work on assessment and treatment of learning disabilities in 
the Ontario section of Laubach Literacy of Canada's Industrial Literacy Project. My 
understanding from the interview was that two kinds of problems had arisen in the 
relationship with Laubach on this project One was in communicating a fundamental 
distinction in adult literacy research and treatment between the. needs of adults who had 
been blocked from access to normal educational resources, those whose mother tongue 
was not an official language, and those who had learning disabilities, For various 
demographic reasons, one would expect that the proportions of such groups of adult 



learners would be different in various parts of the country; therefore Laubach's clients in 
Toronto should be different from those in, for example, New Brunswick. The second 
problem for Specialists in me tecluiiques of diagnosis of learning disabilities to be 
advising volunteers in (hurrying put an ambitious project of workplace literacy training. It 
was -pd&i^d- -out -that* .the. tfods- .of learning programs that voluntary literacy agencies 
normally iariy out are not suitable for treatment of adults with learning disabilities. There 
is considerable interest ; to this clinic to continue to do diagnostic work and research on 
adults with literacy problems, but the demand is. greater than can be handled at present. 

•My observation of this situation is that it is a highly specialized and technical unit 
which has expanded its. mandate because of a growing number of adult referrals and the 
project with Laubach Ite focus of study is ah important and largely neglected one in the 
field of adult literacy. It is willing to expand ite energies in the adult direction but is 
limited in ite* capacities.. - Because . the work is specialized and: technical, it does not 
integrate easily into tiie current matrix : of general aw^eness about adult literacy. 

The McLuhan Program in Culture and Technology has played a part in the 
University of Toronto stoce 1963 when President Giaude Bissell established it as a way 
of finding a role for Marshall McLuhan within the university. Since all the principal 
people involved with the . program were, away during my time for interviewing, I did not 
get as much information as I would have liked. Please see the appendix for a copy of the 
page describing the current program from the 1989/90 University of Toronto School of 
Graduate Studies Calendar. To- the best of my knowledge it received funding as well as 
space from the university in its early years. I dp not know how its current core operations 
or inarch .are supported. It isaiow largely a teaching, and public education program 
with four courses listed, a newsletter, series of public lectures, and conferences. All faculty 
associated with it are cross-appointed from-'Mher parts: of the University. 

Because of its strong association, with Marshall McLuhan. and ite mandate to 
continue his work, the program is known for its highly abstract and theoretical focus. 
From personal communication; I know that some members of the adult literacy 
practitioner community were resentful of any public money put into the program because 
they felt that it was out of touch with immediate needs in the society around it. While 
theoretical research into cbmmumcatiohs can surely help to provide frameworks for other 
kinds .oLresearch into adult„literacy, elite acadenuc programs are.a long social distance 
from the world of the front line workers and learners in adult literacy programs. 

An Ontario-wide Literacy and Language Training Resource Centre has been 
announced in Toronto supported by the federal, provincial, and municipal governments to 
be operated by the Metro Toronto Library Board. From my reading of the press release 
of me announcement of the project on May 24, 1989, a conversation with a representative 
of the Conuhunications and Marketing Branch of the Ontario Ministry of Skills 
Development, and ah excerpted version of the feasibility study for the project conducted 



by dgiive,- Ogilve and Company, I have gathered some sense of the project to be 
implemented and the process that shaped its current form. It appears that the original 
plan was to have a centre in which there would be a clearinghouse of materials^ for 
learners and practitioners,, a service to equate new materials and to develop and publish 
materials, a (set of) toil <&ee formation Sne(s) that would help learners and their 
advocates locate suitable: services for them in ail areas of the province, and research, 
advisory and consultative services. Asa result of e^ehsive consultation with government 
people, and representatives of formal and non-formal delivery, agencies, it was decided that 
&e Metro Toronto Reference Library (MT^L) should form a centre which would be a 
cleamglM^^'^^^ practitioners and learners to include the 'Vetting, publishing 
and distributing the best of locally developed materials:" 

In light of mOst of the other research centres reported ph in this study, the 
feasibility study for the Toronto centre is particularly interesting since it results from 
negotiation riot between academics and national literacy organizations but between 
governments and literacy practitioners. It indicates what can be expected to happen if 
practitioners are really asked for their opinions as well as the kinds of logic of coalitions 
that governments are likely to want to impose upon a situation. Also, it focusses in on 
the day to day needs of practitioners and governments rather than the theoretical interests 
of academics. 

At some point in the process of the development of the proposal for tins centre 
ESL and FSL was added to adult basic literacy as a target for the centre: This is an 
interesting development since E/FSL movements have not acted much in concert with the 
adult Uteracy movement until recent years although there was not much. friction belween 
them I have to assume that the fact that the provincial government's link between officia; 
language training and adult basic literacy under the rubric Of adult basic education had- 
something to do With the combination of these- focusses under One centre. 

It appears that there was a considerable amount of debate concerning the 
sponsorship of telephone hotiines where learners and their advocates could get Monnation- 
on suitable local sources of help. The points of contention seemed to concentrate on (1) 
the ability of hotlines servicing wide geographic areas to be able to keep up to date on 
appropriate informatiori,,and (2) rivalries between, existing hotiines which were already 
established and proposed ones that might encroach on their existing successes. From my 
recent exerience in evaluating a hotline service on adult education services, I am impresses 
with the amount of work required in maintaining current information for a local hotline 
much less including the skills to. handle the variety of personal problems that are 
communicated in connection with simple requests for information about educational 
opportunities. Thus, I am not surprised that there was division of opinion about 
jurisdictions for telephone hotlines. 

The original proposal seems to have included services from the centre that included 
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•*i™ficant,advisdry and consultative services" vyith staff researching partcutotopia and 
^SStoplefeZtesearch out to practitioners who required mere detaded assistance 
to aZnon, staff were fo, determine what the. •best' of submhted matenab were and to 

P^ok them; The consultant <**twm^^.**" *»i 
Kefe on ^ which to gauge the demands for such services. My underaanding of the final 
ou^e of ie feas«.i% study is that it is left to the organizations to support of aduU 
Sftracy ESL and FSL to form a coalition and come up with a satiable proposal to 

to provide the re^rch, advisory and consultattve components 
that were recommended in the original proposal. 

My overview of this situation is that it is highly instructive concerning the 
parameters of a major consultation with stakeholders. First of all, academics were not 
Lsuited. If they had been, the range of discussion would have been even more complex. 
ScoX go4r„ments ^ and pohcies which they had to defend 

S?S^olow:lhat P they could make ^p^o^ M^^^oss^ 
entir?jurisdiction, thirdly, they had to ^^toe,^™^* ^""j*"! 
^^significant (in their terms) members of their constituency Advocates and 
S^ctinShad to defend their territory, successes, and expertise against being watered 

one existmg organization act -as the host of the project. As an object lesson for the 
devest °7a national centre on literacy research, it should be noted that research 
StM a^ a^ory services were set aside as top difficult to deal with under this 
modS tS tttnV It should also be rioted that the Francophones ^ preferred haymg 

services together; Native representatives wanted to have their own fimds to be used by 
S^Sig^o^Variation ^regional coverage to address differing conditions 
atnL^prtmcl was an issue, as was services to practitioners in formal as well as non- 
formal delivery systems. 

I talked with Dr. Marie Gillan of St Francis Xavier University: She indicated Jhat 
the uiuversity offers teacher and tutor training in adult literacy through various of rts 
tetto that it does not have a formal program of research in that area 

Some%S^ been exerted on the-uniyersity ^ undertake research of this sort, but 
there has not been sufficient staff to attempt this. 

Drs. Steve Nofris and-Linda Phillips of Memortel Univ^y « »'"»™*^ 
develop* a proposal for a centre for research on literacy to be housed in the ™versitys 
Seto Sbnal Research and. Development, a department M***""* <f 
Sucatfon. The intention is to pursue basic research on literacy among barriers of att 
aS ou™with a focus on yonnger learners. They are pursuing, possib e hnkages w,tb*e 
olte Mthe ^ovincial literacy policy advisor bnt recognize that such a hnkagemay involve 
co^r°«or»e of their tong-term research goals for those with direct apphcations and 
SSSi. vMble results. Their reason for proposing a centre ts to provrfe a focus of 
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research and to maximize the potential to make efficient usecof the perspectives of many 
academic CdisdpKnes. The.proposal is still under consideration by various bodies. 

Dr. Norris also noted that he and Dr. Phillips" had also taken part, with researchers 
from, a number of other universities, in the development of a proposal to the Secretary 
of State for Science and Technology to create a centre of excellence. Originally, literacy 
was a major focus in. the topic of the proposal but, as more and more viewpoints were 
taken into consideration, the topic became 'acquisition, production, and use of knowledge 
in ah information-rich society/ Literacy is seen as a kind of technology within the larger 
topic. The research project proposed by Norris and Phillips in the submission for the 
centre of excellence .comptetition involves literacy in the workplace research. Dr. Norris 
sees such, research as moving out of the range of purely academic work. If this centre of 
excellence were to receive funding, it might change the academic geography of 
concentrations of (adult) literacy research in the country. 

Moving from Canadian examples of institutions involved with adult literacy, I now 
describe the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy at Pemi State University in 
Pennsylvania. The information I have on this institute comes only from its brochure. This 
brochure notes that illiteracy is a serious problems so "In 1985, the College of Education 
at Perm State University established the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy as a 
vehicle for using the resources of a major land grant institution to address these issues." 
I have highlighted part of this quote to emphasize that the university's resources are at 
least to some extent supporting the institute. The institute has a clear mandate: (1) 
development and dissemination of a sound conceptual and research base in the field of 
adult literacy; (2) improvement of practice in the field of adult Uteracy; and (3) leadership 
in a coordinated comprehensive/approach to the delivery of adult literacy services. To 
date its work has involved technology in adult literacy, intergenerational literacy, staff 
development and trainings-workplace literacy, and special needs populations. From their 
current prospectus, it appears that most of their projects have been funded by government 
agencies, -foundations, and publishers. Curriculum development and computer assisted 
learning seem to have formed a considerable part of the kinds of work undertaken, 
however,; the brochure also notes that the- institute offers consulting services to adult 
literacy educators. The stamp of the university's interest in the institute can be -seen in 
the number of resulting publications and computer programs, many of which the institute 
sells. 

Another body with a confusingly similar title to that of the one just described is the 
Literacy Research Center of the University of Pennsylvania, Its structure is much like that 
of the centre at Carleton but is on a much larger scale, it is associated with the 
University's Graduate School of Education and exists at its discretion. Infrastructure of 
the centre supported directly . by the= university is the secondment of Dr. Dan Wagner to 
be director. Since he is tenured faculty, this does not cost the university money, but they 
must replace him in his previous duties in his home department. The Graduate School 



of Education also pays for one-third of the salary of an administrative assistant, provides 
the space for the centre, and funds the centre's newsletter. All the other activities of the 
centre (research and development projects, colloquiums and conferences, technical 
consulting, and so on) are funded; through external sources. 

Established in 1983, the centre has the objective "to assist the academic, 
professional, and .governmental communities by advancing our knowledge of literacy 
through basic-and appUed'-re^ policy development on literacy- 

related problems in the United States and abroad."" Recent research projects have 
involved: biliteracy acquisition and literacy in multilingual settings; adolescent reading and 
writing: /development;- reading and writing development in school-aged children; 
microcomputers and children's literacy; cross-cultural study of literacy retention in the 
Third World; and literacy in the workplace. In my interview with him, Dr. Wagner noted 
that the centre holds conferences and colloquium series which help to disseminate the 
work of -the centre and develop the network of informal contacts which enrich the centre's 
work. A considerable number of acuity m imbers : of the university are listed as cross 
appointed to the centre. He notes that the centre does not have an advisory board, but 
will get one. According to him, the centre is not particularly activist and that the 
university, does not: care about service delivery. He would consider expanding the* centre 
through a consortium arrangement with , other institutions and places special importance 
on networking through computer electronic, mail. In response to a question of mine, he 
suggested that if his centre did 1 net have an identifiable physical location of activity, it 
v/ould lose a lot of networking potential because people would not be able to drop in and 
bring their ideas with them. 

My sense of this centre ii that it is somewhat more academically oriemed than the 
Penn State institute, and, as its name suggests, deals with literacy for children as well as 
adults. -My feeling is that these bodies are composed of university people talking to 
government people and corporations;, university peoptevget the money and funders get the 
credibility of having their work done by a. prestigious university. There is no accountability 
\o advocacy groups much less learners themselves, but as long as there are enough 
:government.and private„coritracts available there is no reason for the university to address 
such accountability. This is not to imply, however, that learners do not benefit. I am 
certainly not one to be critical of such centres in academic institutions since I have worked 
in orie for almost a decade. However, as a model for a national centre of research on 
adult literacy, there are accessibility and leadership problems that would have to be 
worked out. 

As something of a contrast with the Pennsylvania institutions, I chose to describe 
the Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington D.C. I raise this example hot because 
its connections with literacy are central to its mandate but because it provides an 
interesting institutional model Founded several decades ago with core funding from the 
Ford Foundation, it is now a private, non-profit organization which operates solely on 
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grants it raises for its projects. It is the only U.S. institution devoted solely to language 
issues with a mandate to promote language study and asssist people in achieving their 
personal* social, and economic goals through better conmiumcation. It has four divisions 
(English language- education and technology, foreign language education and testing, a 
research division mostly on bilingualism and bilingual education, and international and 
corporate education). It has informal connections with other institutions through its 
operations (such as playing & part in the ERIC clearinghouse systems) and through 
linkages that its staff has with universities, professional organizations and so on. It has a 
rotating board of directors, usually academics or private sector people, who are selected 
through the board's nominating committee. The center operates on about $3.5 to $4 
million per year, all generated through grants. About $1 million of that is needed for 
central operating expenses (rent,, trustees' costs (but no stipends), and. salaries of central 
administrators). They have no core funding or endowments. 

I specifically asked Dr. Dick tucker, the President, how he would feel about having 
the centre affiliated in some way with a university. He noted that collaboration with 
universities, in his experience, had been problematic because of the amount of bureaucracy 
universities tend to have. He also noted that the centre provides full service to many of 
its constituencies twelve months a year; this would not be possible if the center were tied 
to a university's calendar. I then asked if he would like to have core funding from 
government or some other institution. He said that that would certainly free personnel 
up to do much more direct service work, but that he needs an autonomous board of 
trustees to do the work necessary. 

I have included this centre as an example of a freestanding institution that seems 
to have been able to maintain itself over time, develop a high profile and wide range of 
programs, and stay free from restricting influences of major sources of power such as 
government and universities. My question about this as a model is whether in Canada one 
could create the critical mass of start-up money or subsequent grants and income 
generating activities to achieve the same sort of autonomous stability. I also note that, 
although it is more accountable to a range of literacy stakeholders through its board of 
trustees,, it .must be influenced; in its activities by the sources of its funding. 

In interesting contrast to the previous two examples, a National Center for Adult 
Literacy has been proposed for the U.S. (Alamprese 198S; Chisman 1989) through a study 
on the federal role in adult literacy by the Southport Institute for Policy Analysis. This 
study proposes a non-for-profit quasi-governmental corporation under a board consisting 
of ex-officio members from relevant federal departments and other members appointed 
by the President with the approval of Congress. The center would receive $30 million per 
year, $10 million for eachcf its three funtioris: research; technical assistance and training; 
and 'policy analysis. In addition to in-house work, it could contract work out, enter into 
arrangements with other bodies, form joint ventures, have a visiting scholars program, and 
undertake revenue generating activities. In addition, three, relevant federal departments 
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would be requited «o spend* L?t ^5 

developmenVagenda is supposed, to oe created on the adv.ce of a range 
„f iSuals involved to basic skffls policymaking, practice and research. The agenda 
ZSSmE* STn«ds d professional who are providing basic skills services, as weh as 

basic s ™;^f / to be sure the passage goes on to note that more than one 

STJS !^ *m£* o/the A^** - 

more normalizing measures on its marginalized population is not comforting. 

On a more positive note, and- one that has direct M™*™"^™. 

research expenditure, and standards-among the states. 

Mv oersonal impression is that an institution this targe and so closely linked to 
~L*Te ceSadmimsttaHon of the country presents a HgW"^ 
fSote cower structure of the country bearing down on its marginalized citizens What 
SlSSrtSlI to link ^ federal and state agenciea in some sort <* "ortoafcd 
e&rt Even Sa does not establish an adult literacy research ce ntre of any sort, * 
S £u£« to. have some kind of locus for f£ 

provinces and territories have some involvement in adult literacy. 

a_ we leave th ese examples of U.S. research institutions, perhaps this is the point 
a, whichW? in "Jon comments made by one 

"■STiW-rS Stea^ttfefare n^et the kinul 
oT^^cSnadt r^the, are interest in. He said that Canada is more canng, 
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. . ■ A ,„ r»nada the eovermnent is more involved in social 
more sociauy developed, and ttavmj d He ^ ft* 

sendees, equity issues, PfK ' S We these relationships exist in 

centre on adult literacy research. 

rmaa e an a«emp, to get mtormation *^£^%ZgL St 

of North America, I ^^J^^^£ZS^m there was 
Britain studying adult literacy work there. He <m "moer **V f 4e Adutt 

no adult »«W — ffi^J^K^l* *- - « * 
Literacy and Basic Skills Unit (AU»uj or any w . only that it is not 

mean lit adult literacy research > not being "g?***™ are renowned for their 
centralized^ any one institution. A number of British ***** ™ThWcy are 
work in lingoes and second literacy 
involved in that Various kinds of research work are oe ing cam 
p^U for example, evaluations nee* , J^^^Ll. that 
workers have promoted the idea of f^^i^^Bwii 
has grown largely out of the Fnerean movement The mam pomt o p P £ ^ 

research,) 

but" dU no? have the lime to get further informahon on rt. 

Crittau Factors in a Model tor . Nariond literacy Research Centre 

Any mode, is only as good as the f^'^^^^S^t 

interdependent and could come in any order. 

made as to the scope of the work of the centre ^™ . research would 

3S^^'^^^ Sb a * te shou,d ta * 
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focus, but several participants also suggested that questions of intergenerational aspects 
of literacy should be . included in a niinor role. Research on children's acquisition of 
literacy is a huge industry supported by educational systems, educational publishers, and 
all Canadian universities with teacher education programs. Thus, participants generally 
agreed that research on literacy acquisition for children should not become a focus in the 
potential new centre. Several participants also, noted that /the role of literacy learning m 
English or French by people, particularly adults, whose mother tongue is not English or 
French (immigrants and Native peoples) should be included but that English as a second 
language and French as a second language research should not be allowed to dominate. 
The specific needs of adults with learning disabilities was mentioned as an underresearched 



area. 



The- social context, in which literacy problems arise and are reproduced was noted 
as were specific aspects of Canadian society, in which ilUteracy is perceived to be a 
problem (the workplace, health and social services, citizenship, and so on). Indeed, I 
suggest that studies of the functions of literacy for all citizens would provide a valuable 
baseline against which to study the problems of people with low levels of literacy skills. 
Research into the most generic aspects of literacy (such as decoding and encoding skills, 
access to.basic literacy programs, teaching approaches, and so on) are seen to be in need 
of distinction from the rcle of literacy skills in 'die context of other kinds of learning 
(particularly for labourforce participation and the whole field of adult basic education). 
Two participants specifically stated thaMhe centre should focus specifically on literacy and 
not branch out into the whole field of adult basic education. One of these participants 
further specified that the energy for change in literacy "work was coming from the non- 
formal sector (health and social development) and not from formal learning linked to 
credentialling. He felt that faculties of education were doing substantial, work in. the area 
of teaching methods so these were not in gn at need of research. Two other participants 
spoke strongly in favour of research and support, of adult literacy work relating to the 
formal sector. Several participants noted the need for research on specifically Canadian 
issues and solutions. Most participants felt that setting the scope of work for the centre 
would be difficult, but that other factors, such as who would fund it and set its general 
agenda would influence this decision strongly. 

A second, closely related factor involves identifying the stakeholders and their 
particular needs. A list of stakeholders might include literacy learners, literacy program 
delivery practitioners, literacy advocacy agencies and organizations, employers, labour, 
health and social service workers, the media and others involved in communication 
(technology), government services (for example, corrections), politicians, academics, and 
research consultants. Such a list might be broken down into categories in several different 
ways. One way might be to divide those who support study to improve society to better 
meet the needs of people with low levels of literacy from those who want research into 
ways of getting- aUterates to conform to the literate demands of the rest of society. 
Another division suggested was between (1) learners who have had barriers to training and 
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formal education, learners whose mother tongue is not English or French and (3) 
Sers Sto S learning disables. Yei another distinction ^was between WW 
SSelffic etoic and Imgiiistic backgrounds-Anglophones, Francophones, Mophones 
SeSe itw^s suggeS that they each may need their own (autonomous) centres 
ott'oS of ^arch. Simflarly, it was suggested that regional differences were 
'ZmS^Q^P^ institutions or branches of a realistic centre might have to be 
setSScS m^cSy. A further way to categorize stakeholders might be to distinguish 
S^en^thosT^e likely to be the subjects of research, (2) those who are likely 
to rScVand (3) lose who are likely to sponsor research for ^their^own 

nur^as^be suggested below, tiiese latter groups are not necessarily mutuaUy 
Sta ft ^critical !o keep in mind that a number of bodies purport to speak for 
leSbutthelegitimacy^o^ 

made between literacy workers ^^g^J^SL 
development and those whose work related to preparing learner? * ^ ^ti^ 
thrbuX the formal system, including schools and programs m many post-seco ndary 
Stions for adull Non-formal educational facilities in particular cross inany 
SdSal boundaries. Stakeholders and their roles in models of ^nted r«^h 
SeTwfll be raised continually below Not the least reason for this is that their 
SvemTt to the insitution has everything to do with their sense of ownership m the 

A systematic needs analysis among all stakeholders ^^^^r a 
nrocess bv which the power relations and resources avaaable from all parties tor a 
S^Xd to be negotiated to^decide on ^»f h^and 
priorities for research for the centre. Ensuing from such d ^^^^S 
decisions on a number of lower order factors. One would be what kind of research would 
iT^ndo^d Some types of research that are seen by some as contrasting include 
^^^J^^^/^^ participatory/researcher driven; 
SSS^deilhic or survey/locally focussed ? Those not closely myolved in 

eSShould ^ ^^edlat mere is coUerable passion in many quarters with regard 
S dStibS between various kinds of research approaches. Some stakeholde^ 
dear* Se ^pes of research over others out of ethical stances, habit, practical 
neS SonaT bS and so on. For example, pne workplace-onented participant 

SeSib^ ^Sfdeiwe Ust of possible research studies that needed to be done but each 

research, what levels of credibility are attached to '*^J^*J*?£^ l 
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quatocatidns.andim^o^ 

orientation, » research method^ "?P?™« * Etchers' and 
.Kttodvmast be <*««. * ««« ** 'Jfe^^STtSE^ *>«* unsuitable 

MMnabk to preftrred kinds of research. 

Resolution to questons ^^ffSj^TSSfi of boards or personnel 
a ^^tt^l^^^^ .« «-* fcho^ research 
to make policy on the centres P"*"* . rMa . rclier , to evaluate results, and so 
adjudicate proposals, to hire comutonB tf tg** learners, consultants, 
on* Possible researchers include ^ttKw* 1 '* 
representatives who advocate for Pf P^™^ 1 ™^ ******* literacy 
people who want certain groups of people to n^ure»P» p ^ credentials, 
Slrfs. There «S, various kinds of 

and- knowledge necessary to quahfy » ^J^SS-w appropriate.. However, 
research will dictate to some e^ntwta* tads. *^ C °^^J P I ^ «,ld by two 
groups of stakeholders are stul Hke* to ^^^^^n by literacy advocates 

by liners and 

in Ontario stated that literacy researcn snoum seen this 

practitioners. No doubt some 1-* «- 
report nryselt) T*ee ^lES-S. J? «- * 

working cooperatively on a researcn P^^^^^ ot governments), strong 
associated with certain types of J be considered for 

hiring restrictions may be placed on the km* q of te of 

tSttTZZtt d^slho^ deeding on the 
researchers' qualifications and experience. 

the «* set <*«*» concerr, 
course, is cfosery related to how * e .^J^^ e n^rZders, academics, 
vaious circumstances, the agenda might be ^.SSrideis through consultation, 
leadership within the centre, advoca^ps or ote "Jg, to agenda 

and so on. The funding, agency or ^«^£ ^^ra rlg e for others to set the 
in thefirst place by^encmg « » eLutive director might 

agenda/mandate. A board of direct™*, advisory _oo ^ of ^ 

hive a major influence on the ^S^htn tight control might be 

If the centre is set up to do all the ^ "^^ are permitted to submit 
stained on the agenda. However ,J ™^* SSSS, ^ount of control might 
proposals to the centre for research a ^ of ^ research done 

X thersome con.ro, wfl, mo* to 
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such external parties. Were arc many possible configurations «o the locus of control in 
a research institution. 

TBe factors surrounding how the ^^££2£^S££S5 
point The mandate or t.M|«P-^ J-g * SaSZwever, a board 
llhll^^^W'f'S SJSlii the mandate to make 
of directors may be set up ^"^^^WSeSa** director can use 
decisions and alter or expand ^^^.^^Somicy, Governments or other 
many approaches tp influence ^^^^^^^S^ar policy entirely. 
torfLg bodies may ^»J?*Sl*SU adjudicate 
Alternatively, all research »#M» ^g^^W^ ne eds assessment* or 
proposals receded ftomji e p ubhe. im S» K, ^ , 0 
consultations can be used to establish tne origin stakeholdeT bodies who 

annuatty. Special relationships mtght^e set "P^^^f^ ^ted to have 
would influence policy or wot*t «««^f^« a^*e SSHRC or the MRC 
researched: Relationships with Siudicate and even support 

p ^ T^«^SS« such possibles are 

virtually endless. 

' Related » the questions of what ^"gffif^S wh£ 
Bads pf research are to be *^%S^iSSi which may or 

work other than •research' will be done in tne J*m* c - >T f m and practices 

may ^be-^n^Je^ W^-W"* 0 ^^^^ ^racy programs 
in national, proving or local ^a^Scel ^hopsfTd 

and/or materials, dissemination of "^^.^ assessment of learners, 

clearinghouses, test development and "£g?*2totS- ^ ' ,hWC 
research design advice <d groups "f^^'Slndate to exclude such 
meetings. No matter how firmly the centre sets £JW5rL 
service?* wfll be constantly ^r^SESSSS. SSS- fteymay 
include some or all of such services ™^* e ,XTkta^ of research. Cooperative 

help to ♦JtJRS.SC which specSize » 

arrangements might be made between - ^ed research connections he 

certain services. For example, one of the P^JT^ sne of these kinds of services 

Mosses i^SSbsres 

SfW perception of the usefulness of the centre. 

panning * M "PP- ^X"^^ S£ 
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projects of the centre (such as consulting fees, publishing, fees for assessment services, 
training services, and the like); The mteresting questions here are not the sources of 
funding in themselves, but the possible combinations. A wqrkplaceoriented participant 
noted that research clients (at least :those hewas , fannlier with) took the results of research 
studies more seriously if they had paid for them. Seven of the participants mentioned 
models that had a significant component of research paid for by contract clients. Three 
participants noted that it was valuable to have government funding involved for the 
expressed purpose of strengthening ties within and among governments on the adult 
literacy issue.. However, two participants preferred not to have government funding 
because of the strings attached to it Some of the possible combinations of types of 
funding are exemplified in the models described above. Since funding is likely to be a 
driving force behind the shape of any eventual centre, its mandate, and activities, close 
attention must be paid to prospects for funding. Since people with low levels of literacy 
skills strongly tend to be among those with least power and resources in our society there 
is every likelihood of critical tensions arising concerning the mandate of the centre and 
its (potential) sources of support In other words, if learners have no monetary resources 
to bring to the Cable, can they get on the agenda? 

A number of participants raised the question of the duration of the centre. None 
of them explicitly said that it should be set up to last indefinitely, but concerns were voiced 
that certain factors, particularly funding, would limit its term of existence- One participant 
linked the duration of the centre to the quality of its leadership and personnel. Another 
participant cited an example where a consortium of funders established a social 
development institution. The people hired to do the work turned into a group of 
managers, speridinglheir time looking for further research money so that the institution 
could maintain itself. Such experiences are common in small institutions. Several 
participants noted the need for sufficient start-up funding so that the centre could get 
established and'locate its own sources of income. Certainly, if the centre were to be set 
up with an explicit time limit, its mandate and activities would have to be most clearly 
specified oh the basis of a thorough needs analysis. 

The final critical factor is the structure of the centre itself. It is the culmination 
of considerations of all the above factors and more. The next section of this report 
addresses this question by outlining some of the- classic possibilities. 



Models for Possible Adult Literacy Research Centres 

I hope that it is clearfrom the discussion above that the scope of possibilities for 
content and format of adult literacy research centres is extensive and complex and that 
existing research institutions have undertaken only specific parts of this potential according 
to their interests and resources. In this section, various institutional hosts of research 
centres will be discussed in terms of the advantages and disadvantages they might lend to 
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■' ■ . ■ ..' .l • ji..-^ .h» discussion into three seclfcSmt univmMes, NGOs and 
the situation. Miave dmded the dr«u*iph w° _ „ ^ ^ described within each, 
private sector.-ahdvgovenunenv although varous °P*^«^ ^ fe u^ely to be a 
A. I noted-in the tattoductio* W*^,*^ be accomplished 
' d ^^^Jte^5Sn^^ tothich a research centre 

take. 

/Centres within Universities 

i„ ™, emerience universities are inclined to- prefer quantitative, posMvisHc, t»p 

either becausethe cUent or the SP^ d ^ " °S *S &^ ^ ted » «• 
believe to ^to pnera^ey^ ^ 

if they are paid for it, and if they are auoweg to u*= design, and who does 

on' They wfll exercise strong control on the agenda, the 19^ oktoi, ^ ^ 

stages to having . SSS* 
^^WMk.MMt a ff«»^^S^ te cashflow 
literature; an administrative structure; a SW^W «rrices; good credibuity 
problems; access to useful services such as fibranj » d J™ ""^U expertise, 
of thefindings; space to house ^2 ^^oneSraphtelocadonTusuauy 
DisaoSranta^ tadudeiidehtiBca^ mataxi by 

witt, only one offidal » H ^ e ^^~fe^ and staff in that 
rivalries among a group of uiuversraes, access 'argF'y ' Jpensive relative to 
universil, and others within their F>^g£&JS*wi*~ a lot 

differ considerably in these factors. 

There .are sever* bptton^hin ttte « ZZSffES&Z 
classic centre is the sort exemplified by the Unive rsny 01 1 y ta ^ ^ 
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throughout the university, itself and through outside contacts. The interests of the 
researchers and those of project sponsors direct: the. content otthe work. It is not service 
oriented and spends i some of its.energies drawing the theoretical relevance out of the work 
dpne. Another possfojUty might be to create a centre run by acrasortfum of universities 
Tins -option would-extend: the p^l Qfresearchere and might cover more regions and 
official language bases. The administrative relations would have to be carefully worked 
out and constantly monitored for tensions, An example is the joint centre between the 
University of Toronto and York University on east Asian studies. Another option that is 
popular currently is for governments to offer money to establish centres of excellence in 
one or a consortium of universities. Usually, the government sets criteria for such centres 
and, entertains bids. Although it is sometimes effective in creating consortia of universities 
which cover wide geographic areas of the country,, this process often forces universities to 
skew their normal programs and mcmties to accommodate the government's criteria. It 
can exacerbate rivalries among universities, sometimes makes for strange bedfellows and, 
according to one participant in this study,- centres of excellence never last A final 
possibility is for a government or private group torset up an endowed chair at a university 
to promote study of a particular topic. While this option is more likely to enhance 
teaching than research, it is possible for such a position to generate a focus of interest that 
eventually results in a program of. research. 

Research centres in universities are normally associated with one academic 
department such as psychology, sociology, etc. However, the point of having a research 
centre in a university is that researchers from all across the institution can bring their 
expertise ib bear on the topic in question. If the mterestsVof learners,, practitioners, and 
governments focus on materials development, methodology, outreach to learaeis, and so 
on, as the MTRL feasibility study might suggest, then one participant thinks that these 
topics are slightly more likely to get a sympathetic hearing in a faculty of education than 
elsewhere in a university. However, some faculties of education are conservative and are 
not sensitive to issues m non-formal education. 

If numbers mean anything in this Jess than systematic survey, I submit that five 
participants considered that a national research centre on adult literacy should be housed 
m a university setting. Perhaps it will be no surprise for the reader to learn that all of 
these work in research units in universities. Nine other participants, some from 
universities, felt rather strongly that a national centre should NOT be housed in a 
umyersity. I would add my name to the latter list as well. These meaningless numbers 
aside, most participants saw a national centre, created in whatever form, as involving 
people from all kinds of backgrounds and institutions, including universities. 

Non-Governmental Organizations 

Setting up an adult literacy research centre in an existing non-governmental 
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orgaaizatipii might get around some of the problems associated with. universities such as 
their ehtist image, their focus on academically 'respectable' work, their identification with 
a specific geographic location, arid their rigid structures. If it were worth their while and 
suited their mandate, many existing NGOs might be pleased to house an adult literacy 
research centre: Some possibflities that come to mind, if one thinks of the various 
stakeholders in adult literacy, might be the Movement for Canadian literacy, the Canadian 
Council for Social Development, the International Reading Association of Canada; the 
Conference Board, the Canadian. Labour Market arid Productivity Centre, the Canadian 
Council on learning Opportunities for Women, and so on. The evident concern here is 
the acceptability of the mandate of the host NGO to all of the stakeholders. It seems 
fairly clear that none of the above mentioned possibilities would be universally acceptable 
The feasibility study cited above for the Ontario Literacy and Language training Resource 
Centre provides an indication of the strong feelings among at least some groups of 
stakeholders that coalitions and consensus decision making is.preferred by them to letting 
any one established organization take the lead role. Even if an existing NGO with a 
suitable mandate were to be found, one would have to be sure that it had the stability, 
adniinistrative structure, leadership potential, arid capacity to undertake the task of hosting 
a research centre. NGOs . differ greatly in such regards. If a group process of trying to 
decide on an NGO that could be accepted widely were not to succeed, perhaps one major 
stakeholder might strike out on its own to establish such a centre in the hopes of gathering 
support of other stakeholders over the long term. 

An alternative to choosing an existing NGO to house a national research centre 
would be to create an independent institution specially for that function. The Center for 
Applied Linguistics in Washington provides an example of an NGO that was set up 
specifically to be a research , centre for a specific purpose. It required .foundation money 
for core support in order to get it operating, but it now exists independently of 
governments or universities. It operates on the format of a strong president who reports 
to a board of trustees. One would like to know more about its history and its 
relationships with relevant U.S. stakeholders in order to ascertain the apphcability of this 
model to.the current situation in Canada. Of particular interest is the question of whether 
it wasformed as a result of cooperative action among a large group of vocal stakeholders 
or whether it was the work of a small group of leaders. It would be difficult to create an 
institution like CAL if it had to account to a large group of stakeholders and work on a 
consensus decision making basis. However, if the Canadian stakeholders were prepared 
to put their confidence in, a small leadership group and if limited term financing were 
made available to get the institution running, this model might be possible. Several 
participants made a point of indicating their preference for the development of a 
completely new organization. Orie of these noted that it was easier to start up a new 
init**»tive if one did not first have to circumvent or get rid of the deadwobd in an existing 
organization. The other said that the new centre should be "new born" without all the old 
associations with universities, colleges, or other non-educational institutions. 
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Up to this point we have been considering only those kinds of organizations which 
normally receive fonding for research to be conducted in^biise or in collaboration with 

HoweVer,Wtherubrico^ 
kdShdations which Have a poobof money to be. given out for research on thebaa 
fao^dicaW Foundations c^ be powerful in the fiel^bf research sincere* boards 
set Pol and decide on which proposals will be funded. Not only are there pnvate 
bSns^there *e public ones as weU, such as the Triwum Foundation m Qntono 
One -major value in having an orgarrizatibn which funds research on the ba^is of propoa* 
thati lets people in the field direct, to some extent at least, the agenda for research 
Through the proposals they present. The^problem with a foundation as an opnon for a 
reSafh centte fe that it leaves virtually no option for drogue between and among would- 
SttSil either to develop coUaborative proposals or to link 
other kinds of service provisions. Certainly, representatives of a jnde r^nge of 
kehoktersWsetVe.oh^e ; b^ in-order to ^^^.^^gS^ 
range of needs. However, the foundation: would have to have -a great deal ofmoneyto 
giveout in order to provide more than a pittance to each area of concern. Jebcjrf 
lould conduct regular needs assessment in order to set priorities for programs^ funding. 
TZ rSt^^omment furtheron mis topic.because I do not know enough abo^ the 
eSaSrfounding foundations or about the history of foundations m venous types of 
sllf Srvlce work. The only point -I wish to leave here is that the establishment of a 
foundation is one option that could be explored; 

Finally, in this section, one cannot role out the possibility that a privateXcorporate) 
sector oStio^ could establish a centre for research on adult literacy. Suc^an option 
S s&y philanthropic in nature, would be likely to raise concerns among a.number 
*Z '2£fi* It seems that any one organization with enough money to support 
a research centre w P uid either just do its own injiouse research or create a foundation. 

Government Research Centres 

If government were to undertake control of adult literacy research, there .are .X 
least fair options for delivery. One would be to have . granting program mthm one 
7£2Z*£mimm to, which wonktbe researchers would propose to do research 
pSs and criteria on which these grants v ,uld,be grven cor set by 
Lernment^epanment itself, or in conjunction with an advisory body of stakeholders. 
S£S foundation option, .his would.give a wide variety 
countrv the chance to compete, it would.hot encourage cooperative action. Also, snch a 
S^SwSS d^^for potential influence by the «*%^J£*»+ 
there would have to be some demonstration that.the people adjudicating the proposals had 
A» "otedJn the proposal for a federal centre for adult literacy research 
to fte U sTS described above, such a program housed in one department alone would 
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not ^ fl$* tP take advahtage of any potential for linkages among the various federal and 
.provincial departments ahd/ministries whose work impacts on adult titer acy. 

A second option would be to give additional funds to the federal granting councils 
(SSHRG, NSERC, and MRC) spedfically for research on adult literacy. Since funding 
froni these councils is accessible almost exclusively by academics, non-academic 
stakeholders would be most fflcely to object to this option. A third possibility could be for 
a government department to do all the research in-house or mrough tendered contracts. 
X^ncerns would doubtless be raised about the range of expertise available in the 
departmental staff, arid stakeholders would almost certainly object tdthefclack of influence 
•oyer the research agenda.. 

A fourth option might be a quasi-governmental body as described is the U.S 
proposal, above. This proposal certainly provides for many ways in which experts and 
mterested parte* could interact to i raise and solve problems. While money would be put 
m by the govenuhent, there would also be opportunities for revenues to be generated 
through fees and overheads. This option has at least two: limitations in the Canadian 
context One is that it seems unlikely that funding on a large scale would be available, 
indeed, bri a large enough scale to create critical mass of activity that would be likely to 
sustain itselfc Secondly, and this is probably, a flaw in .-.the US. proposal as well, there is 
considerable distrust of government among a number of significant stakeholders to the 
extent that the credibility of the centre would be under constant political attack. As noted 
above; a positive feature of the proposed model is that it could create the opportunity for 
various arms of governments to work together on interlocking issues related to adult 
literacy. 

Strategies for Creating an Acceptable, Workable Model 

In order to take examples arid opinions such as those described above and apply 
them in decision making for the creation of an actual working reseach facility, a certain 
body of factual information is needed. First, one needs an inventory of current activity 
in support of adult literacy including what kinds and levels of activities are being pursued, 
by whom, furided by whom, and coordinated (if at aU) under what auspices. Evidently] 
there is a practical level of depth to which one could~go in collecting such information . 
Even problems encountered iri doing an inventory could be useful in understanding 
probleriis that a national centre would have to address. Secondly, a rationalized sample 
of stakeholders should be surveyed in. a systematic needs assessment What, from their 
points of view, needs to be done and where should priorities be placed? Finally, an 
analysis of these results should be conducted to indicate where the gaps in knowledge and 
development are (type and quantity), and why these gaps exist. In my view, this analysis 
should also include brainstorming on aspects of adult literacy that may have been 
overlooked, for example ways in which various facets of Canadian society can work to 
make literacy less difficult and. demanding, especially for the general public. The 
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inventory, needs assessment, and the analysis should result in an overall picture of the 
scope of the adult literacy field and an identification of priorized areas which need 
attention. 

With this information as background, one could then conduct a feasibility study for 
a research centre. First, one could look at the human and institutional expertise available 
and match that with the identified needs. Second, one could took at who would' be 
prepared to commit monetary and in-kind support to certain kinds of work. If, as I 
suspect, the result would be that various kinds of facilities would be identified as 
appropriate for different kinds of work, then one question would be whether the work of 
such faculties ought to be coordinated or left to carry on on their own. Also if, as I 
suspect,4hat financial resources will be-attf acted more to some areas of work than others 
(regardless of the priorities arising from the needs assessment), how does one work toward 
a more equitable distribution? 

thus far in this section I . have been describing a process that might.be seen as a 
necessary prerequisite for establishing, a model, for a national research centre on adult 
literacy. However* this discussion could also be seen as a description of the mandate of 
a small ongoing body that would be a national coordination centre for research on adult 
literacy. Given the number and disparity of the stakeholders in the adult literacy field and 
the wide scope of issues, such a. coordination centre might be the most effective federal 
contribution to adult literacy. 

If the views of the participants in this study are at all representative of the field, 
it seems obvious that any national research centre on adult literacy would have to be 
multi-faceted in its targets, services,, regional accessibility, clients, sources of .expertise, and 
means of doing research and getting research done. The alternative would be to choose 
a highly restricted mandate from within the larger scope. If the latter were used as an 
opportunity to sort out with the provinces and other jurisdictions which responsibilities 
belonged to whom, this, would be a useful exercise. 

I can't resist the temptation to outline my own preferred options. One is the 
national coordination centre for research on adult literacy as noted above. I would see 
it as funded federally and/or provincially for five years. It would be a new NGO with a 
board of trustees, arid executive director, and a permanent staff of two or three. It would 
receive federal and/or provincial funds to do the inventory, needs assessment, and analysis 
described above, further research into certain issues raised in this process would be 
conducted, again with federal and/or provincial funding or funding from other sources if 
appropriate. Researchers could be hired by the centre on a temporary basis to work on. 
specific projects, and contractual arrangements with other institutions could also be entered 
into for some asects of the work. At the end of the five years, enough information and 
experience would have been accumulated so that a decision could be made on a 
permanent solution, the centre might be kept on intact with government support; it might 
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become (partially) self-financing; it might be given a specific mandate; it might be changed 
in structure; it miriit be disbanded; etc. Because I believe in the value of focussing on 
process rather than on product, i like this solution because time would be allowed for 
gathering, information and e^rimenting with options. 

My second preferred option is a combination of a centre like the Center for 
Applied Linguistics and a foundation. I like CAL because of its independence from 
gdverhments and academe although it can work for and with them if appropriate. 
However I worry about organizations tiiat have to be self-financing. They are ultimately 
under the control of those who can-afford to pay for research. Therefore, I woul \ add 
a foundation to this model so that would-be researchers from across the country can apply 
for funding to do the work that they see as important Thus, this solution allows for 
control of the agenda and input to a fairly wide range of interested parties. This option 
would require core support from government or elsewhere for about five years m i order 
to get the centre established; It would also require a large sum of money to be the 
capital for the foundation. I would prefer to see the foundation money come from private 
or corporate sources, but there are other possibilities, such as revenues from a lottery (viz. 
the Trillium Foundation). 

I conclude by noting the comment by one of the participants that there is no 
perfect model for a national research centre; It is the people not the structure that make 
the difference. From my ejcperience in many kinds of organizations, I entirely agree. 
Leadership fc '.yd^ihing. 
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Appendix 



Participants in this Study 

Paul Belanger, Institut de recherche appliquee sur le travail 

Arthur Bull, Ontario Ministry of Skills Development 

John Cairns, Professor Emeritus, University of Guelph 

Roy Fisher, Registrar, School of Graduate Studies, University of Toronto 

Rubin Friedman, Secretary of State for Multiculturalism 

Maries Gfflan, St Francis Xavier University 

Stan Jones, Carleton University 

Constantine Kapsalis, Canadian Labour Market and Productivity Centre 
Joanne Linzey, National Literacy Secretariat 
Steve Norris, Memorial University of Newfoundland 
Walter Pitman, OISE 

David Ross; Canadian Council on Social Development 
Doris Ryan, University of New Brunswick 
Michael Skolnik, OISE 

Peter Snowdon, Communications and Marketing, Ontario Ministry of Skills Development 
Audrey Thomas 

Dick Tucker, Center for Applied Linguistics 
Dan Wagner, University of Pennsylvania 
Jim Wagner, Brock University 

(Please excuse any misspellings or garblings of names of participants or their affiliations. 
I did all my work over the telephone.) 
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